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pression of the outrages, and declared that if the
riots were not put clown within a certain time, he
would himself take the command of the Life Guards,
and charge the rioters in person. It has to be said,
too, for George III., that he had not been well
brought up in his home life, and some of his apolo-
gists are fond of arguing that even his very obstinacy
was encouraged in him by his mother, who loved in
his early days to impress on him that he must always
show himself to be a king and make his word obeyed
by his Ministers and by his people. He had long
been liable to attacks in the head, and his reign was
not very far advanced when the malady began to
declare itself in the form of intermittent insanity.
Soon after the outbreak of renewed hostilities with
France one of these fits of madness came on, which
led to long debates as to the necessity for appointing
a Regent to take his place. The obvious and natural
idea was, of course, that his son George, who after-
wards succeeded him on the throne, should be put in
his father's place while the father's malady lasted.
But the hopes of many of the Whigs, of nearly all
the friends of Catholic emancipation, and of most of
the Irish people were already set upon George, the
son, who had given promises of liberal inclinings
which his after-life did not fulfil. A somewhat
unseemly controversy was therefore raised in Parlia-
ment as to whether George, the son, was or was not
entitled by constitutional right to assume his father's -
place during his father's incapacity for public business.
Here, it must be owned, Fox and the Whigs made
but a poor figure ; they insisted on the absolute right